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Life 

CANT find that dog again this morning, Mother,” 
yelled Mr. Hobart as he backed his car out of 
the garage. 

“I hardly know what to say,” replied Mrs. Hobart. 

“I suppose I had better kill him, if there is no other 
way of getting rid of him. I don’t want the mangy thing 
around little Junior any longer,” he flung back, as he 
went out the gate, already made late by his search for 
the dog. 

The dog was just a regular stray cur. A brindle 
shade of dirty, stiff looking hair added to his forlorn ap- 
pearance. He had come to the Hobart home only a few 
days after they had moved from the city to their new 
country place. He did not have the mange, as Mr. Hobart 
thought, though probably his dusty, uncared for hair 
gave Mr. Hobart this idea. Since Junior had taken such 
a liking to him, and had fed him whatever he could get 
from the kitchen, the little dog had decided to stay. He 
had learned during the first few days to stay away from 
Mr. Hobart, hence his fruitless search this morning. 

Junior was the only child of this happy family, so 
naturally he received much extra attention. His liking 
for the little dog had caused his parents no little worry, 
and they finally decided to get rid of the dog. Mr. 
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Hobart's failure again this morning provided Junior with 
another day's pleasure with his pet. When Junior finally 
came out about eight o'clock with the scraps that the 
dog had long been waiting for, he hardly had time to 
call once before the dog was there, barking, leaping and 
making frantic gestures toward his young and probably 
the only companion he had ever known. 

After the dog had devoured the few mouthfuls, it was 
the usual thing for them to play in the little garden tract 
back of the house. But as Junior started through the 
gate this morning, he gave a shriek at a quickened move- 
ment under his feet. Junior turned to run as a rusty 
looking rattler started to coil. There was a whirr of 
rattles as the snake drew his head back to strike. As 
Junior took his first step in the opposite direction the 
snake struck straight for the uncovered leg that con- 
fronted him. He never reached it though. The dog, 
running up from w'here he had been leading Junior, see- 
ing the snake, flung himself on it, catching the full impact 
of two sharps fangs in a quivering shoulder. Before the 
snake could coil again, the dog grabbed it and shook it 
until he was sure it was dead. But by this time, the 
poison was doing its work. The dog staggered out of the 
gate on uncertain legs. He walked blindly toward the 
house, but could get no further than the garage, where 
he fell over in a sickening stupor. 

Mr. Hobart, coming hame that night noticed the dog 
lying by the side of the garage. He could tell by the 
prostrate form that it was dead. 

'‘How did the dog get killed. Mother?" inquired Mr. 
Hobart, coming up on the back porch. 

"Really, I didn't even know it was dead," she an- 
swered. 

"Well, anyway, that will save me the trouble. I will 
throw it in the creek in the morning as I go to town," he 
said, smiling, as he grabbed up little Junior, who had 
just come into the kitchen. 


Fred Lucas, '30. 
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La Maison de Mysterie 



HIS story I heard from Marshall Cowan, now a 
lawyer with the firm of Hanover and Phillips of 
Kansas City, Missouri. It seems that Cowan had 
just received his degree of Law at Harvard, and he had 
just been admitted to the bar, when the United States 
entered the Great War. When he was drafted, he was ex- 
empted fromi military service, on account of his weak eyes. 


a sense of nervousness, and not being of the physical stam- 
ina of the average American, but being of brilliant mind 
he was sent to Paris to take a very high and responsible 
position in the United States consulate. After the war, 
Cowan had to stay in France a few years on business of 
the Consulate. During these years he made many friends 
and became a member of a well known hunting lodge. 

His story is as follows: 

On a very cold night in January, in 1920, he and six 
other members sat around the great open fire of the hunt- 
ing lodge sipping wines and whiskeys and telling tales and 
yarns of their past experiences in various countries. One 
man of the company told of a house on the outskirts of 
Fontainbleau, a village some fifty or sixty miles from Paris. 
T his house was known as La Maison de Mysterie. It was 
a large brick two-story building. No one knew when it 
had been built and it was said not to have been inhabited 
for fifty years or more. This house was said to be haunted. 
It was said that a certain room in this house was bevritched 
and no one ever spent the night in it and came out alive. 
At this one man laughed and said, “I’ll bet you 50,000 francs 
that I will stay in that room all night.” At this the other 
six, being well to do, thought this would be a pleasant way 
to spend the evening, so they pooled together 50,000 francs 
to take the wager of their fellow member. “On one con- 
dition will I stay in that room,” the man said, “and that is, 
that I will be permitted to have my bull dog stay with me.” 

That was agreed upon, a night was decided for their ven- 
ture, and they adjourned. 
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Finally the night arrived, a cold windy night but other- 
wise clear. The seven and the bull dog arrived at the weird 
mansion. They decided their night would not be quite so 
cheerful as they expected, but this was no time to back 
down, so they entered the house. They built a fire in the 
fireplace downstairs and sat around this for an hour or 
more, until time for the man to leave for his room. They 
gave him a little bell and told him, in case anything hap- 
pened, to ring the bell and they would come. He took it, 
laughed cheerfully and he and the dog started up the rickety 
steps to their room. The hours passed slowly and the 
men made up their minds that it would be an eventless 
night. 

About three o’clock in the morning when the fire was 
dying down, when conversation was little and the men had 
become rather drowsy, they heard a faint tinkle of a bell. 
They sat up abruptly. Again they heard the bell; this 
time is was more violent. 

Cold sweat broke out on the foreheads of the men. They 
were too horrified to move. One man jumped up and pulling 
out a revolver led the others up the steps. They rushed to 
the door but it was locked. They could hear the dog bark- 
ing and growling in the room. 

Pistols dropped to the floor, one man fainted with fear ; 
what could be the fate of their comrade ! 

They tore the door from the hinges and rushed into 
the room. What could be the matter! 

The dog was now quieted. The man rose sleepily from 
his bed, yawned and said:_ 

‘‘What’s the matter with you fellows, knocking the door 
down that way? You made such a clamor coming up those 
steps you disturbed Rover and caused him to make a hor- 
rible racket. All I wanted was a drink of water. Why 
didn’t you knock?” 

Spencer Shropshire, ’ 30. 
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A Gambling Man 

T WAS about two o’clock Sunday morning, as Sam 
pushed through the swinging doors that opened 
from Washington’s pool hall on a little, dark side 
street. All the late gamblers came out this way in order 
to avoid any suspicion that might be thrown on their old 
hang-out. Sam usually went on down town, where the 
crowds were, but not to-night. Instead he kept on going 
down the same street. He was going home early to-night. 
There was good reason for this decision too. For what 
good would it do for a negro to go down town when he had 
lost his last dime only a few minutes before. 

It was late in the Fall, and a cool, brisk wind added to 
Sam’s general discomfort. “Gettin’ tired o’ dis,” Sam mum- 
bled, as he pulled his old, loose-fitting coat up around his 
neck. 

Sam had good reason for making this last remark. The 
same thing had happened only the week before. The past 
week had been a long, lean one, and the approaching one 
promised to be even worse. 

As he walked toward the place he called home, which 
was a little, scantily furnished room, one of the many in the 
large rooming house, Sam was trying to figure which would 
be the best thing for him to do. 

After taxing his thinking ability to its full extent, he 
decided the best thing for him to do would be to quit 
gambling altogether. When he finally pushed through the 
door of his boarding house and started down the long hall 
leading to his room, Sam had firmly decided that gambling 
with him was a thing of the past. 

Sunday was spent mostly arguing with his landlady and 
groceryman. He managed however, with strong promises, 
to put them off for another week. After sitting around 
talking to the boys at the boarding house for awhile, Sam 
went to bed early. Sam had too much experience to try any 
sporting when he was broke. 
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Obion 

RTHUR WARING stood before a window of the 
law office of his uncle, Judge Penmarch. It was a 
Sunday in the last week in September. The clock 
on the courthouse had just struck five, the dusty little 
square of Obion, which lay before him was nearly deserted. 
Only a few old men sat in the park around the courthouse 
or in the chairs before the empty stores. Arthur saw some 
of them get up from their chairs and walk over to his 
blue roadster and admire it, turning on the lights, turning 
the spotlight in all directions, and testing the bumper by 

kicking it, , . u- 

He had often felt sorry for these old men during his 

visit to Obion, but this afternoon they seemed sadder and 
more melancholy than ever. Most of these men had lived 
here all of their life. Arthur wondered why they didn’t 
move to cities, but even as he thought he realized that be- 
sides this there was no place for them. Their sons had left 

long ago. . . . .L 

The square was surrounded by late-Victorian, two-story 
office buildings. They were built of red brick and carved 
stone with the date of their erection carved over the pedi- 
ment. Most of these dates ranged between the ’80s and 
’90s of the last century. From these dates Arthur often 
thought that in those two decades there must have been a 
desire to have new buildings and to make Obion a city. The 
old men, who sat under the dusty maples in the square, must 
have been young then and returning from universities and 
travels had wanted to change things. But their youthful 
fervor must have been chilled early by the spell which per- 
vades all little Tennessee towns. 

He was awakened from this morbid state of mind when 
his uncle entered the office. He looked at Arthur s suit- 
cases, then his face saddened and he came to the window. 

“I forgot that you were leaving for the university this 
afternoon Arthur.” 
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"Yes sir. ... Oh Uncle, I can’t say how much I 
appreciate your asking me here. ... I know I will feel 
all right after this summer here.” 

For a little while they stood there, then they said good- 
bye and Arthur went out of the door. 

Judge Penmarch heard his nephew’s footsteps on the 
stairs ... he went to the window and watched the boy 
put his baggage in the rumble seat and then get at the 
wheel. Arthur looked up at the window and smiled and 
waved the old man there; then he started the motor and 
disappeared in the trail of dust. 

The Judge looked around the room— at the walls lined 
with calf-bound law-books, the dim portraits of his mother 
and father, the faintly flowered carpet, at the chair where 
Arthur had sat. He had only asked Arthur to come to 
Obion when he heard that he had been hurt in an auto- 
mobile accident. It was his duty to ask his orphaned 

nephew to come, but now that he had left to go back to the 
university he felt . . 

He walked to a little closet and got a bottle of whiskey 
from behind his coat. He drank nearly half of the bottle. 

At the same time his nephew was several miles out on 
he highway. Arthur was glad to leave the place but the 
thought of his uncle, his only relative, staying on there 
ep coming back to him. He pressed the accelerator as 
far down as it would go and grasped the wheel tightly. 

Jesse Phillips, ’ 30 . 




A Mountain Boy 

I T WAS Indian Summer and as far as you could 
see up the slopes and down the valleys there was 
a riot of color. Where the sun struck there was 
literally a molten mass of brown, yellow, red and orange. 
Even the ground was covered with a thick carpet Ever- 
greens and occasionally a huge upheaval of rock broke the 
monotony. The wind rustled the leaves and made a pleas- 
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ant noise, a forerunner of the winds that would sweep 
down the slopes, strip the trees of leaves and bury them 
beneath a blanket of snow. But snow seemed far off that 
afternoon as the sound of the whistling quail, the chatter- 
ing squirrels, the screeching and cawing of jays and crows 
came to you. 

Then suddenly these sounds were interrupted by the 
report of a gun, a barking dog, and a crashing in the 
underbrush. The dog's yapping and a boy's high pitched 
voice echoed up and down the slopes, then a buck appeared 
in a small clearing, evidently hard hit, from the way he 
swayed and his antlers drooped. The dog leaped into the 
clearing closely followed by his master; the deer made one 
effort to run, swayed and fell down dead. The boy and 
dog approached. 

On closer view the boy appeared almost as brown as the 
October nuts that strewed the ground. Tall and loose 
jointed he looked in his blue hickory shirt and jeans. A 
ragged straw hat was on his thick mop of black hair and a 
muzzle loading rifle lay across his shoulder. Taking a knife 
from his belt he set to work skinning and cutting up the 
carcass. 

He put the best parts into the skin and swinging the 
bundle upon his shoulder he set out for home, for the sun 
was low behind the hills. Walking several miles with a 
heavy rifle and a cumbersome bundle would soon have set 
a town boy reeling and gasping, but the mountain boy never 
paused for breath, his step was swift and sure. It was 
nearly dark when the hunter came to the hollow where he 
and his father had cleared land, built a good substantial 
log house for the family of about eight smaller brothers 
and sisters, added outhouses, planted crops, and made an 
orchard. The farm provided a primitive but substantial 
living and there were no neighbors within twenty miles. 
But of all these disadvantages the boy never thought, for he 
was a mountain boy, born and bred in the mountains, and 
he wouldn't swap places with a king. 

Bill Hardin, ' 30 . 
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The Comeback 

HERE is a certain little figure often seen in the toy 
shops that seems to be a cross between a China- 
man and an American. He wears a clownish garb 
and a smile that emerges from a frown. He seems light 
headed and carefree and unable to withstand the slightest 
blow. No one would expect to learn a lesson from such 
an insignificant object. 

The customer reaches over him to examine a more im- 
posing figure and tumhles Mr. Billiken over, when much 
to his surprise up he comes again. The grin is immediately 
transferred to^ the wise customer, and his attention is 
fastened on this surprising" creature. 

“Well,” says Mr. Customer, “How did you do that?” 
and he tumbles the Billiken over again, who makes the 
same surprising comeback. 

Examine me,” insists Mr. Billiken, “and see how I am 
made.” After careful scrutiny the customer sees that he 
has a solid foundation; he is perfectly balanced, and no 
matter how hard a blow is received, Mr. Billiken readjusts 
himself. Inanimate though he may be, a very live thought 
he provokes. 

“Why,” says Mr. Customer, “he does better than many 
a man that I know, for many that I see down never get 
up again. 

Many people are like the Billiken, they all have their 
hard blows; but the blow isn’t hard enough to keep them 
down. If it were not for men with a billikenlike disposition 
practically every business in the nation would fail, for hard 
blows come into all businesses at some time or other. 

If while we are in school we apply ourselves to building 
a solid foundation, we will find ourselves so well balanced 
that when the hard blows come we can do as Mr. Billiken 
does, come back as strong as we were before, but in our 
case probably stronger, as it is adversity that strengthens 

John Moore, ’ 30. 
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Free Water 

HE atmosphere that met me as I left home made 
me feel that something good was going to happen. 
The night was clear and the air warm, with a 
little breeze, just an ideal night for plenty of fun. I crossed 
the pike without having to wait for a car to pass, and this 
is always good luck. 

I had not gone far till I met Jerry, who greeted me 
with a grin. 

‘‘Let's do something," were his first words. 

“All right; suggest it." 

“Let's give the women^^a treat." 

“Anything but that," I replied, as Jerry reversed his 
course. Then we both wandered on up the street. We 
walked several blocks trying to decide what to do, but 
nothing seemed to hit the spot. I was about ready to give 
in and go to see some of Jerry's harem when the life- 
saver, Nuts, came up. 

“Whatcha say. Nuts?" 

“Nothing, what do you?" 

“ 'Es do something." 

“What?" 

The second person could do no more good than the first, 
so all three sat down on the curb and the quid was passed 
around. We all three sat there and talked till we were 
tired and our mouths were burning. 

Jerry suggested going to the drug store for a drink of 
water to wash out his mouth, and Nuts and I followed. We 
walked up to the fountain and asked for a drink. The 
doctor, owner, erraqd boy, soda clerk and clerk of the store 
asked, “Is that all you want?" 

“I guess so," said Nuts. “Is there anyone in the crowd 
flush?" 

Jerry and I slipped him the negative answer and he 
told Doc that was all. 

“Well, if that is all you boys want, you can go on out. 
I don't care to feed you water out of charity." 
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“Wouldn’t that jar you?” said Jerry, 
even with him some way.” 

“Yeah, let’s do it tonight.” 

“What can we do?” I asked. 



“Let’s break out a window light,” said Nuts. 

“That will get us arrested,” I told him. 

“I tell you what,” said Jerry, “let’s toss a few pebbles 
at his sign in front and when he comes out we’ll throw 
water on him.” 

We all three decided on this and I was chosen to toss 
the water. I got a sack and a can full of water and went 
around the corner of the store to complete my part. 

Now this tin sign over the door is the pride of Doc’s 
heart. He paints it once a week and keeps it as bright as 
new all the time. I had not gotten the water poured in my 
sack when I heard a loud “Ping,” then a volley of “pings.” 
I heard some feet shuffling in the store, then a loud bang 
of a half brick glancing off the sign. This made the feet 
shuffling change into a quick step. These appeared a 
shadow in the door, then several “pings” sounded at once. 
I thought to myself, “If I do as well as Jerry and Nuts, the 
poor Doc will take a bath.” 

I looked at the sack and the water was almost ready to 
break it. Then a whole brick bounced off the sign, then 
a door opened and the Doc stepped out. He looked in the 
other direction, but there was nothing, and his head slowly 
turned. I looked at the sack and began to swing it steadily. 
I said to myself that the time was ripe, and I took courage 
and let fly. The sack of water sailed through the air per- 
fectly and the head of the doctor moved around to face it 
as if by machinery. 

Well, the sack caught the Doc right square in the face 
and the next thing I saw was the fence in the backyard of 
the drug store. I was over this in one bounce and headed 
to safety down the alley. 

I met Jerry and Nuts waiting for me at the corner 
and we all had a genuine laugh. We laughed till we were 
tired and then we separated and started for home. Just 
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as I came in the telephone rang and I was lucky enough to 
answer it. It was the sour voice of the Doc, only sourer. 
He asked if I was at home. 

Yes, I had been there fully an hour or so. Jerry’s 
people were away and Nuts’ were in town, and for these 
reasons water is free unto any man. 

Tom Sneed, ’30. 


Lora 


HAVE a parrot of the species called the macaws, 
which are the largest kind of parrots. My bird 
was imported from South America to New 
Orleans about four or five years ago where he lived for 




about a year with my uncle. Lora is his name, which is 
the Spanish word for Polly. When Lora came to New 
Orleans he could speak a little Spanish but he soon forgot 
this and learned some English words which he can now 
speak quite understandingly. 

Although Lora’s plumage is not now very heavy, as 
this is molting season for him, it is still very beautiful. 
Once when his feathers were prime I measured him from 
head to tail and he was thirty-six inches long and his longest 
tail feather was twenty-five inches long. The feathers on 
his head, neck and the shoulders of his wings are bright 
red. Then a bar of yellow feathers about two inches wide 
runs across both wings. The rest of the wing feathers 
are dark blue. His back is covered with the most beautiful 
feathers of all, which are light blue. His breast and tail 
feathers are also bright red. 

I never keep Lora in a cage because it would spoil his 
feathers. In the latter part of the spring, all summer, 
and the early part of the fall he lives in an elm tree in our 
back yard.. The rest of the year he lives in our basement 
where he is continually getting into mischief gnawing 
rafters and biting asbestos off the furnace pipes. Some- 
times he flies to a neighboring tree not far away, though 
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once this summer he flew over a mile away. Then I have 
to find him and coax him down out of the tree and onto a 
stick, on which I carry him home. When a warm rain 
comes Lora ruffles up his feathers and flaps all over the 
tree squalling at the top of his voice. I have never seen 
any bird enjoy rain so much as Lora does. He is very 
playful most of the time and likes to crawl all over me, 
pulling at buttons and other things that catch his eye. It is 
said that macaws live to be a hundred years old ; I surely 
hope Lora does, for he is a flne pal. 

John Shumaker, ’ 30. 
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Well, fellows, here we are back at school again. Say 
what you want but we all know it is good to get back to 
old M. B. A. once more and see our buddies again — ^buddies 
you know you can depend on at any time. 

And you new fellows, remember that. If you ever get 
into any trouble, if there is an M. B. A. boy there, he will 
fight for you, stick by you, and do all that he can to help 
you out of it. 

And now that we are back at school let’s make up our 
mind to make this year’s session the best one in the history 
of M. B. A. There’s no reason why we shouldn’t. In fact 
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we are better fitted to do this than ever before. In the 
matter of our buildings. The new and main building, 
which was completed last year, is one of the finest and 
most beautiful in the State. 

Our “old building” is not very old. It was built five or 
six years ago, and is really very modern, containing a large 
assembly hall three splendid class *TOoms and a chemistry 
laboratory. Our gymnasium is one of the largest, finest and 
most modern in the State. We also have a fine cafeteria 
where clean and wholesome food is served. There are also 
three new additions to the school this year ; the lower school 
which consists of two sub-High School grades taught by 
Miss Myra Hudson ; the gym classes are a very fine addition 
which will give the boys who do not participate in athletics 
a chance to get plenty of exercise and develop their muscles ; 
and third, we have a fine library. 

It is true we lost two of the best coaches in the South in 
Mr. Kirkpatrick and Mr. Emerson, but M. B. A. has been 
very fortunate in securing Perry Sawyer and Chile Hardin 
to take the place of Mr. Kirk. They are both former M. B. 
A. stars, “Pete” having been captain of the football team 
for three consecutive years and Chile, captain of M. B. A.’s 
State championship team of 1925. These two men are 
fully capable of filling the job, and as long as they are 
coaches at M. B. A. we are going to have a good team. 
“Duck” Roberts, another M. B. A. boy, who is to take Mr. 
Emerson’s place as basketball coach, is capable of the posi- 
tion, having been under Mr. Emerson and “Doc” Keim for 
a number of years. 

Chile Hardin will coach baseball again, and we all hope 
he will be successful in having another State championship 
teami. 

Everything favors us, so let’s make this the best year 
in M. B. A. history. 


Every prep school and college has its traditions, the 
customs which have continued almost the entire life of the 
school. In most schools these unwritten laws or customs 
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are greatly respected and cherished by the student body 
and faculty. School spirit, cleanness in athletics, thorough- 
ness, and sportsmanship are all included in traditions. A 
school boy hates to do anything he knows one of the former 
students would not have done. In this manner the morale 
of the school is continued. Traditions do as much or more 
good than any other factor in the school. 

A school is building its traditions as it continues its 
work in each department, therefore as the school grows 
older it gets better if the traditions are respected. Each 
student feels a sense of responsibility in upholding the good 
name which the school has built. Traditions are the heart 
of the school, schools are the heart of the nation, therefore 
when we better our schools by respecting and living up to 
the traditions of our school we are benefitting the nation as 
a whole. In some schools it is customary for the older 
boys of the school to assist the new students in becoming 
accustomed to the schedules, the classrooms, and the 
methods of the schools. 

This custom, while not required, is traditional in many 
schools ; it helps to create a spirit of fellowship and assists 
the new student in making friends, and creating a homelike 
spirit. Many traditions such as this exist in many schools. 
When all these traditions are combined they culminate in a 
better student body which in later days tends to make better 
citizens. 


The little bridge which crosses M. B. A. Creek as it 
flows through our campus has recently been repaired and 
has had a new floor put in it. For years this bridge has 
been an intimate part of school life. Every morning each 
student crosses over it as he goes up the hill to school and 
passes over it again each afternoon as he goes home. 
Boys have stopped there to carve their names, football 
scores, MBA, fraternity letters on its ancient sides. The 
years of classes ’17, ’23, ’19 are all carved there. These 
records stand for old times and traditions. To step on the 
bridge and read makes one think, at any rate. 
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Last spring, through a very unfortunate accident one of 
the side railings was broken and the floor was torn up. But 
not now. We are glad that the bridge has been restored to 
its former state, for instead of an ugly modern concrete 
structure the old railings have been put back in place very 
carefully, and the leaves and weather have blended it so 
that it dos not jar against the quiet beauty of the spot. 


M. B. A. has one of the best gymnasiums in the South. 
The school should be very proud of it and strive to keep it 
among the best and in the best of condition. The floor 
shows signs of carelessness and hard use. Regular playing 
in the gym in basketball shoes does not hurt the floor, and 
if this were the only kind of shoes that had been used on 
the floor it would not be in the condition it is in now. The 
floor was as shiny as marble when it was new, but now it 
has a dead dusty look. This look was caused by something 
harder than rubber soled shoes and this something is plain 
every day shoes with hard tacks in them. The person that 
wears these shoes may look behind him as he runs across 
the floor and see no tracks and think to himself that he was 
doing it no harm. It may look this way but he is wrong 
for he is doing it a great deal of harm. The h^d coat of 
shellac is a hard substance, very brittle, and when it is hit 
hard with something hard it cracks in a thousand little 
pieces. The cracks are small and hardly noticeable from a 
distance, but when one examines them closely he will find 
the shellac loosely lying on the floor in small cubes like 
dry mud. With play on the floor these little pieces of 
shellac soon rub against each other and pulverize and mix 
with particles of real mud which causes the floor to be- 
come rough and dusty. 

The floor is not too far gone for another year of play- 
ing without repainting and if the boys of the school will 
co-operate and with a little personal pride keep themselves 
off the floor with day shoes on we will be able to keep 
a good gym. 
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The Harvest Moon 

Twas a harvest moon on a sum- 
mer night, 

A time for lovers to spoon; 
And a harvest moon makes any- 
thing right — 

You know that kind of a 
moon. 

An orchestra playing, the Navy 
Ball, 

American Beauties in bloom. 
Each on the arm of a gallant 
tall — 

And you know that kind of a 
moon. 

Small white hands held close to 
the heart 

Will drive away all gloom; 

But, oh, it’s hard for lovers to 
part. 

Well, you know that kind of a 
moon. 

Midshipman Drake and the fair 
Isabel 

Would not be together soon. 

He kissed her, of course, but the 

moon wouldn’t tell 

Oh, you know that kind of a 
moon. 

John Moore, ’30. 

* ♦ * 

Trees in Winter 

The night wind lashes 
And tears 

The dead leaves away. 

And bares 

The trees’ black branches. 

Along the still dark river 
In frozen mire 
The willows stand 
Like coiled wire. 

Outlined with frost. 

And over bleak hills 

The owl’s wild screaming. 
And dead trees fall; 

The^ mon’s pale streaming 
Silvers all. 

Jess Phillips, ’30. 


Are We Downhearted? Hell, No! 

Are we downhearted? Hell, no! 
We come to school in rain or 
snow. 

We are fond of spunk, we are 
fond of sports. 

And it’s hard to penetrate our 
forts. 

For years we have been at the 
top. 

Who ever did our standards 
drop? 

Our school morale is always 

XT 

Never will we let it die. 

We don’t win everything we 
start. 

But none of us has a coward’s 
heart. 

Because we missed a touchdown 
— Ho! 

Are we downhearted? Hell, no! 

James Ditto, ’30. 

* * * 

Our School 

F. A. is not downhearted 
Over the showing we’ve made 
this year. 

For soon we shall be started 
Back up to the top or near. 

For the last three years, in ev" 
erything. 

We’ve been right at the head 
of all; 

But we can’t expect always to 
be king. 

For every one has to fall. 

^‘tP’ defeat, 

T> i playing square ; 

r>ut it s hard to honor one who 
has beat 

When we know that he hasn’t 
played fair. 

Then all hats off to M. B. A. ! 

It’s the greatest school in *the 
world. 

And the flag that floats here day 
by day 

It never shall be furled, 

Virna Bullard,* ’31. 






The class of ^28 is represent- 
ed at Vanderbilt by Paul Bracy, 
Charles Coggin, Lewis Frazer, 
Neill Owen, D. L. Scott, Manuel 
Valaske, Beverly Young. At 
(Sewanee: James Bass, Donald 
Blair, Hugh Goodman, Dan Mc- 
Alpine, Richard Morris, Jay D. 
Patton, Ward Phillips, Charles 
Vaughan and .Robbie Worrall. 
William Wirshing has entered 
the University of Tennessee and 
Ewing Jordan has entered the 
University of Cincinnati. 

* ^ 3 : * 

Lehman Lusky, ’24, is alter- 
nate captain of the Varsity foot- 
ball team at Vanderbilt this 
year. William Killebrew, ’25, is 
manager. 

* * ;j: 

Hamilton Love, ’20, and Miss 
Louise McAlister, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hill McAlister, 
were married in late August. 

* ❖ * 

Charles Vaughan, ’28, has 
been elected president of the 
freshman class at Sewanee. J. 
D. Patton also holds an office in 
the same class, and also Dan 
McAlpine. 

« ♦ 

Edwin Keeble, ’21, was award- 
ed the degree of Bachelor of 
Architecture by Pennsylvania at 
the commencement exercises held 
there last June. Mr. Keeble 
holds degrees from two univer- 
sities and has studied his profes- 


sion in three countries. 

Sydney Keeble, ’20, received 
the degree of Bachelor of Law 
last June at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. 

They are the sons of Mr. John 
Bell Keeble of ’84, who is dean 
of the Vanderbilt Law School 
and president of the Nashville 
Bar Association. 

♦ * * 

Moultrie Ball, ’27, was elect- 
ed last June to represent the 
Sigma Epsilon Society at Se- 
wanee in the annual oratorical 
contest at commencement. 

* * t 

Charles Barham, ’20, and Miss 
Emma Lou Wheeler were mar- 
ried on October 10th at Mt. 
Pleasant. Mr. Barham has re- 
cently been promoted from the 
office of manager of the West 
End branch of the Fourth and 
First National Bank to the bond- 
ing department of that company. 

•jc ^ ^ 

We read with regret of the 
death of Prof. P. H. Manning 
in July, 1928. He was not a 
graduate, but was a teacher at 
M. B. A. when it was located in 
South Nashville. He later be- 
came principal of the West Ten- 
nessee Normal College for 

Teachers. In his will Professor 
Manning set aside $25,000 to aid 
those intending to become teach- 
ers. 
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Many of the school elections 
have been held and officers have 
been chosen for their respective 
duties. The choice of the class- 
es for the school committee re- 
sulted as follows: Third Form, 
Darnell; Fourth Form, Moody 
and T. Myers; Fifth Form, 
Shropshire, Jess Phillips and 
Bullard; Sixth Form, Joe Myers, 
Langham, J. Morton, C. Holt; 
from the school at large, H. Al- 
len, Kranz and Louthan. Mr. 
Williams was elected from the 
faculty. Joe Myers is president 
of the committee and Langham, 
secretary, 

* :}c 

In the senior class John Lang- 
ham was chosen president, H. 
Allen, vice president, and Chas. 
Buntin, secretary. 

* ♦ ♦ 

The literary societies have not 
yet been organized, owing to the 
strenuous demands of football, 
library drives, etc., but these will 
go into action shortly, and we 
hope will turn out as good speak- 
ers as those of last year, 

* * 

The first and second forms 
have come back this year to stay. 
The new building has made this 
possible. They are installed on 
the second floor of the new 


building, seventeen of them un- 
der Miss Myra Hudson, and seem 
to be a very well contented and 
happy little company. The Mi- 
crobe football team that will 
grow into Cooties has already 
fought several battles, and the 
group as a whole seem already 
a part of ‘‘the gang.’' 

* * * 

Oh, when I die, I want to for- 
get 

Every girl that I have met. 

They are untrue and treat you 
mean. 

Maybe one in a million may treat 
you ^‘keen.” 

I have seen some girls that look- 
ed all right. 

But when I had met them they 
weren’t my type. 

Why I think this I know not; 

they may be good. 

But a million of them I’ve not 
understood. 

They lie to me, laugh, and treat 
me like a toy; 

But, thank the Lord, God made 
me a boy! 

Bill Miller, ’30. 

* * % 

Mrs. Ball : “They come down 
the stairs like an avalanche.” 

Maggie : “ ’Tain’t no ambu 

lanche dey come down like; dey 
come down like a fire engine,” 


COOLEY’S BOOK SHOP 
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The M. B. A. Book Drive 

One Saturday morning, in No- 
vember, 1925, the main building 
of Montgomery Bell burned and 
with it the fine M. B. A. library. 
Since that time the school has 
been in great need of books, and 
to get a suitable library, with no 
money, was a difficult task. Ev- 
ery one knew we needed a li- 
brary, but the great question 
was how to get it. As our dis- 
tress grew, a staunch friend of 
the school, Mr. A. T. Levine, de- 
vised a suitable plan that work- 
ed exceedingly well. His idea 
was to get the books from the 
students’ families and from 
friends and alumni of the school 
by means of a book drive in 
which every student should take 
a part. He divided the school 
in half, one-half being called 
the Reds, the other the Whites. 
Joe Myers and Cordell Louthan 
were the leaders, respectively. 
Each of these armies had nine 
different teams, led by team 
captains. Suitable prizes were 
offered. First, the army that 
secured the most books was to 
go in a body to the Princess; 
then the team that had the most 
books was to have free lunch in 
the M. B. A. lunch room for a 
week. The individual prizes were 
a fine sweater which would go 
to the boy getting in the most 
books, a fountain pen to the sec- 
ond, and school pennant to the 
third. 

Much interest was taken in 
this drive by old friends, back- 
ers and alumni of the school. 
On Monday night, October 22, 
a banquet was held at the school, 
the purpose of which was to tell 
parents and alumni Mr. Lenine’s 
plan. They were all interested 
and some fine speeches were 
made for the cause. There were 
also some who gave checks which 
were a great help and were deep- 
ly appreciated. Mr. Hovey do- 


nated and built the shelves. We 
are also grateful to him. 

These prizes, which added a 
competitive spirit, coupled with 
a fine school spirit, soon did the 
work, for in a week, which time 
the drive lasted, there were more 
than six thousand books turned 
in. Paper-bound volumes, gov- 
ernment publications, textbooks 
and several other classes of 
books were barred. Of course 
all the books were not suitable 
for the library, but Mr. Levine 
had arranged that with a book 
store, and all the unsuitable 
books were to be exchanged for 
desirable ones. 

The drive was a big success, 
and we want to thank Mr. Le- 
vine and all the others that help- 
ed in any way. We wish also to 
congratulate especially the Reds, 
Tommy Malone’s White team, 
A. T. Levine, Jr., Shelby Bur- 
rows and Lynwood Sanford on 
their winning the several prizes, 
and everybody for his hard work 
and loyalty to the school. As 
soon as things are straightened 
out M. B. A. will be equipped 
with one of the finest prep school 
libraries in the South. 

nt * * 

Jolly Good Fellows 

(Myers, Sneed and Early en- 
tering class late.) 

Professor: ‘‘Myers, where have 
you been?” 

Myers: “With Sneed and Ear- 
ly.” 

Professor: “Sneed, where have 
you and Early been?” 

Sneed: “With Myers.” 

Professor: “Then where have 
all three of you been?” 

The Three: “Together.” 

* * * 

Mr. Provine: “Sneed, this is 
the second time Pve caught you 
throwing erasers.” 

Sneed: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Provine: “Then Pll teach 
you a thing or two. You stay 
after school.” 
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Football 

Football, football, 

What a game to play! 

If you join in the game, 

Boy, youVe got to pay. 

Lay on, play on. 

Hold that line, I say! 

Watch that bloomin^ quarter- 
back. 

Or he^ll cop the day! 

Pitch in, ditch in — 

Now we’ll have some fun. 
Make that goal, you lightning 
streak! 

Run, you fellows, run! 

Whoop it up, yell it out. 

And we’ll make it roar! 

When we get through cheering, 
They’ll have made a score! 
Kenneth Hussey, ’30. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

To the Second Team 

And now that school is over. 

And the last bell has rung. 

Out come real football heroes, 
Unlauded and unsung. 

They work against the first team 
The remainder of the day. 

And when the time of games 
comes round 
They never get to play. 

Now, this is real school spirit; 
Most valiant doth it seem. 

To all the world I shout it 

‘‘Hats off to the second team!’’ 
Jimmy Kranz, ’30. 

* ♦ Jf: 

Wbat We Heard in Louisville 

Voice Outside; “A message 
from the room next door.” 

Voice Inside: “Well, slip it 
under the door.” 

Voice Outside; “Can’t; I’ll 
spill it.” 

♦ Jf; 

Bill Harding (at the Manual 
game) ; “Boy, that man sure fol- 
lows that ball, and he’s always 
on it before the whistle blows!” 
Trotter; “Who is he?” 

Harding; 'The refereee.” 


Lest You Forget 

He; “Every time I kiss you it 
makes me a stronger man.” 

She; “Oh, Joe! A few more 
and you will look just like Lion- 
el Strongfoot.” — Copied from 
Bulletin of 1925. 

% * * 

We wish to congratulate our 
ex-basketball coach, Mr. Lucien 
Emerson, on his recent appoint- 
ment, which made him basket- 
ball coach at Sewanee. May he 
have the best of luck. 

* * :ic 

When the team was headed 
for Chattanooa the other day a 
sleeper was hooked on at Cowan 
containing the Sewanee fresh- 
man team on its way to play the 
Georptown, Ky., freshmen. The 
meeting was much like a family 
reunion. On the Sewanee team 
were D. Blair and Patton, 

tackles; Worrall, quarter; Good- 
man, end; Vaughan, half; Ward 
Phillips, half and captain. And 
IS there any one who still won- 
ders why for some years past we 
have been winning at M. B. A. 
and are having now to rebuild 
our team? And when one stops 
and thinks, too, about Brown 
and Hackman at U. T. — ^well, 
don’t let’s use too many alibis. 

* * ♦ 

Dreams 

I was waiting on the comer. 
When a lovely girl passed by, 
And as she passed she gave a 
smile. 

And then she winked her eye. 

A thousand chills ran up my 
spine. 

My brain was all awhirl; 

I couldn’t speak, I couldn’t move, 
But I just stared at that griH. 

All the other girls I know. 

She had them beat a mile; 

And if she wore aught else, to 
me 

She only wore a smile. 

R. Allen, ’30. 
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The boys all call him Sterno; 

He seems to think they should; 
And only smiles and laughs aloud. 
Sterno is really good. 

* * 

Puppy Love 

When you have a little girl 
As sweet as heaven above. 
Isn't it disgusting when some one 
says, 

‘Tt's merely puppy love?'’ 

You spend an hour ^‘dolling up" 
To see your “lovey-dove," 

Then grandpa cracks a wise one 
with, 

‘‘Huh! it's puppy love!" 

My boy, don't be disheartened; 

Stick to her, right or wrong, 
'Cause grandpa also was a pup 
And heard the same old song. 
Marvin Hughes, '30. 

>!(| He H: 

Football team about to board 
train at Louisville. 

Sneed: ‘‘This train goes to 
Nashville in ten minutes." 

Puryear: “You can't fool me; 
it takes it five hours." 

He H« H: 

Mayfield: “Do you know of 
any one that hits you harder 
than that tackle?" 

Joe Myers: “Yes. The guard 
and tackle together." 

He He He 

All you wise crackers, start 

cracking and help the local edi- 
tors along. 

He He He 

Mayfield: “Sneed, they must 
have given out of hair before 
they got to you." 

Sneed: “No, they had only 
red, and I wouldn't take that." 

H« He He 

The school received a notice 
from Dartmouth College last 

week which was posted on the 
school bulletin board, containing 
an announcement that John A. 
Ball, M. B. A., '24, had been put 
on the list of students having 
achieved high scholastic distinc- 
tion. 


Woe Is Me! 

I hasten up to the study hall 
To get my books to study, 
Then I'll be out to play some ball 
Or go somewhere with a 
buddy. 

But when I start I have a 
thought. 

But not a thought sublime; 
Freedom from it can't be bought. 
For I have an hour's time. 

Mark Plutton, '30. 

* Hf * 

Mrs. Ball: “I feel like I'm a 
hundred years old when I'm 
through teaching this class." 

Polite Voice (from rear) : “1 
don't think you look quite that 
old, Mrs. Ball.'’ 

* H: Hs 

Gerst: “You know, my girl is 
just like an almond bar." 

Lucas: “How's that, Gus?" 
Gerst: “Oh, sweet and nutty.'’ 

* * * 

Prof.: “Give an example of a 
collective noun." 

Stroud: “Vacuum cleaner." 

* Ht * 

Mrs. Ball: “Who was king of 
France during the Revolution?" 

Stroud: “Louis the Thirteenth 
— no, the Fifteenth — no, the 
Fourteenth — no, the — ^well, any- 
how, he was in his teens." 

♦ He He 

Two M. B. A. boys stood in 
front of the insane asylum three 
hours trying to catch rides to 
Chattanooga. 

He He He 

Things We Would Like to See 

Myers in school after a foot- 
ball game. 

Morton at practice early. 

Sneed without a quid. 

Bullard with carfare. 

Sterno and his canned heat. 
Early at earnest study. 

M. B. A. win a game. 

Everybody eligible for basket- 
ball. 

To arrange a game with H. F. 

H. S. 
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Howard Allen was frightened 
the other day when the doctor 
told him that he had ancestors. 

* 

Wash Frazer says automo- 
biles are like people. They 
knock, they skid, they smoke, 
they break down, and sometimes 
they stall. 

* * 

Henry: ‘^What kind of cereals 
have you?’* 

Waiter (naming cereals). 

Henry: “Bring me fish.” 

:{e * * 

Penick: “Ain’t you going to an- 
swer me?” 

O. Jones: “I shook my head.” 

Penick: “Do you expect me to 
hear it rattle up here?” 

* * * 

Mr. Davidson: “Who shot that 
paper wad?” 

Bill Harding: “Not me. I 
don’t even carry a gun.” 

* ♦ 

Coach: “Henry, find out what 
time the 1 o’clock train leaves.” 

Henry: “The conductor says it 
leaves at 3 o’clock.” 

* * 

Sport writers of Louisville say 
that Joe Myers can do more with 
a football than a monkey can 
with a peanut.” 

* * * 

Louthan and Gerst are still 
wearing their Smith buttons. 

* * * 

Mr. Provine: “Where are you 
going, Buntin?” 

Buntin: “I’m going up to a 
show.” 

Mr, Provine: “Well, you had 
better show up for detention!” 

* * 

In History Six: “Who was the 
German noble who drilled the 
American troops?” 

Hovey: “Von Brentwood.” 

Hr * * 

Hayseed met most of the Van- 
derbilt football players and 
coaches on the train coming 
from Chattanooga. 


Fan at 0. Geny’s game: “Pur- 
year, did you play in the game 
today?” 

Hayseed: “No, they are sav- 
ing me for the Manual game and 
did not want me to get hurt.” 

* * 

Hardin: “Well, Penick, how 
are you feeling? Think you will 
be back to school soon?” 

Penick: “Well, a broken leg 
ought to be good for a month 
at least.” 

* * 

A certain young lady on East 
Greenwood Avenue was heard to 
say: “Horton Early is my heavi- 
est date now.” 

* * 

Mrs. Ball: “Miller, give me 
the principal parts of ‘bring.’ ” 

Miller: “Bring, brang, brung.” 

He * Hs 

Tourist: “Is this the Harding 
Road.” 

Hussey: “Sure! Any old fool 
ought to know that.” 

Tourist: “That’s why I asked 
you.” 

He He He 

Frances Morton, sophomore, 
possesses the unique distinction 
of having attended Sunday 
school for six years without an 
absence and for this achieve- 
ment wears a large pin. 

He He He 

At last we have found How- 
ard Adkins’ successor in Math 5 
— Kenneth Hussey. 

He He He 

Puryear asked in Math 5 the 
other day how much it would 
cost to send a parallelogram. 

He He He 

If Blair Finley could wiggle 
his ears he could fly. 

He He He 

Say, I’m strong and hard as 
nails, 

I shave with a blow torch and 
eat rat tails; 

I sleep on a bed of scrap iron, 
And wrestle the toughest old 
lion. Joe Myers. 
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He: “Have you ever been kiss- 
ed before?'^ 

She : “Y-y-y-es, b-because I 
n-n-never could s-s-say n-n-n-no 
fast enough/^ — Northwestern 
Purple Parrot. 

* * * 

Joe Myers may be a general 
in the microbes gym class, but 
he is only a buck private in 
Caesar. 

* ♦ * 

Mr. Williams has been teach- 
ing chemistry quite a while, but 
still has to buy his holiday solu- 
tion. 

* * ♦ 

Coach Hardin (after Joe My- 
ers has made a good run over 
Puryear’s guard) : “Puryear, 

why did you let Myers run over 
you like that?’' 

Puryear: “Coach, he didn’t 
run over me.” 

Coach: “What’s the reason he 
didn’t?” 

Puryear: “Because I got out 
of his way.'” 

* ♦ 

EXCHANGES 

As the first issue of the 1928- 
29 Bulletin goes to press we 
have not heard from as many of 
our friends as we should like. 
We sincerely hope that all our 
friends who exchanged with us 
last year will do so this year. 
This delay on their part may be 
somewhat like ours, in that we 
have been very busy in other 
matters and have let our paper 
slip a little from our minds. But 
getting back to business, we 
want to hear from all our old 
friends. At this time we wish 
to acknowledge exchanges from 


Castner^Knott 

Dry Goods Company 

We carry Adler Collegian Clothes for 
Young Men. Prices and styles right. 


the following schools and uni- 
versities : 

The Sewanee Purple, publish- 
ed by the students of the Uni- 
versity of the South; the Cava- 
lier, of Castle Heights Military 
Academy; the Spartan, of White 
County High School; the Maroon 
and White, of Chattanooga High 
School; the Wood-Lite, from 
Central High School, Woodbury, 
Tenn. 

We wish to congratulate the 
Cavalier, Wood-Lite, Maroon 
and the Spartan. All are very 
interesting papers and very well 
written. 

Again we wish to remind our 
old friends that we are looking 
daily for their usual enclosures. 

* * * 

Lieutenant Pennington at one 
time defeated an undertaker on 
the golf links. The undertaker 
was all wrought up over it and 
felt rather blue. 

“Cheer up,” said the lieuten- 
ant. “Remember, you win at 
the finish. You’ll probably bury 
me some day.” 

“Even then,” said the under- 
taker, “it will be your hole.” — 
Cavalier. 

* * * 

Padre : “You’ll ruin your stom- 
ach, my good man, drinking that 
stuff.” 

Old Soak: “S’all right. It 
won’t show with my coat on.” — 
Wood-Lite. 

* sjs :J: 

The Modernists say: “There 
ain’t no hell.’^ 

The Fundamentalists say : “The 
hell there ain’t!” — ^Sewanee Pur- 
ple. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

NORVELL ^ 
WALLACE 
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Montgomery Bell Academy, beginning the 1928 athletic 
season suffered a heavy loss in its coaching staff. Mr. W. 
H. Kirkpatrick and Mr. Lucian Emerson, coaches of foot- 
ball and basketball respectively, have both gone on to a 
greater field of activity, as head coaches at Sewanee. Al- 
though the loss has been keenly felt by the school and its 
many friends throughout the South, we are taking this op- 
portunity to extend our congratulations and best wishes 
to them in their new positions. 

Both men have truly been wonderful friends of the 
boys and have earnestly and wholeheartedly had the in- 
terest of the school at heart in their years of connection 
with it. 

All the success and luck in the world to you Mr. 
Kirk and Mr. Emerson. 

For the position of basketball coach the school has ob- 
tained the services of ‘‘Duck^’ Roberts, former star forward 
on the M. B. A. team and now a star for the ‘‘Y'* Ramblers. 
In ‘‘DucV we are sure we have a man perfectly capable of 
getting the utmost out of the team and of producing a 
winner. 

Owing to the loss of many stars, and with just a meager 
amount of material to work with, coaches ^Tete’’ Sawyer 


MitchelVs candies 
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and Chile Hardin have done unusually well, and have 
^n untiring in their effort to produce a winning team for 
Therefore we wish to congratulate them and to 
give them the credit that is due, for in spite of the fact 
that the team has come out loser in most of its games, it de- 
serves a lot of credit as it has been pitted against some of 

figltin? “ 

to defeats in the games already played we have no 
ahbis, but we are looking to the future and are working 
nard in an effort to redeem ourselves. 


M. B. A., 13; T. 1. T. S., 0 

M B. A. opened its 1928 season in a game that was 
played in a sea of mud and water. The Tennessee State 

nrov^rf ? ; conditions, 

proved to be a tougher customer than was expected. On 

account of the wet ball fumbles were numerous and the 
real strength of the two teams was concealed. 

Red Brown, a backfield man, was outstanding for the 
osers, while for M. B. A. Capt. Morton, Sneed and Bullard 
were the mainstays in the line and Allen, Mayfield and 
Myers gave a good account of themselves in the backfield. 


M. B. A., 0; O. Geny, 6 

* 1 , ^ surprise for most of the fans when 

they held the strong O. Geny team to a 6 point victory as 
eve^one expected the veteran “Greenie” team to trample 

Butts Geny, our own former star, proved to be the 
main cog in the victory of the Geny team, while the block- 
ing and passing of Gordon helped “Butts” a great deal on 
his many long gains. 

The whole M. B. A. team played a good fighting game 
but Capt Morton, Sneed, Bullard, Mayfield, and Limisey 
appeared to have the edge in individual performance. 
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M. B. A., 0; Manual Hi, 21 

For the third event of the season M. B. A. journeyed to 
Louisville for a game with the strong Manual High School 
team of that city. It was a much harder fought and a 
closer game than the score indicates, as many bad breaks 
proved disastrous to the M. B. A. team. 

Both teams relied mainly on an aerial attack for most 
of their ground gaining, but the long runs of ‘‘Red'' May- 
field and Joe Myers were the features of both teams' 
offenses. 

Kraesig at quarterback and Saier at tackle were the 
stars for Manual, Kraesig running his team perfectly and 
always looming up as an offensive threat. 

The play of Tom Sneed at tackle was the outstanding 
feature of the M. B. A. line, while the whole team was in 
there fighting to the last. 

We didn‘t win the game, but we are sure that the people 
of Louisville still hold their respect for “the fighting little 
M. B. A. team" as they called it. 


M. B. A. 

Holt L.E. 

Morton (c) L.T.. 

Langham L.G.. 

Bullard _C._ 

Kennedy R.G.. 

Sneed R.T.. 

Allen R.E.. 

Mayfield Q._. 

S. Mayers -- R.H. 

Halloran L.H.. 

J. Myers _F._. 


Sub: M. B. A. — Lindsey, Henry, Hatfield. 
Cohen, Doll, Cook. 


Manual. 

Lyle 

Saier 

Cooper 

Girten 
Ostrander 
Hoblitzell 
Creager 
. Kraesig 

Issing 

Russel 

Polio 

Manual — 


0hn 


W. H. KIRKPATRICK 
FUEL CO. 

MINERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 

BEECH CREEK and MONDRAY 

COALS 

♦♦♦ 

1 

Handled by the Following 
Nashville Dealers 

ANDREWS COAL COMPANY 
FRED B. CASSETTY COAL CO. 

W. W. BUSH & SON 
FRANK COAL CO 
MERCHANTS ICE & FUEL CO. 

McRAE COAL CO. 

PERRY & LESTER COAL CO. 

TANKARD & WOODALL 
KEITH VAUGHN COAL CO. 

OVERTON WILLIAMS PINNER CO. 

R. H. LEE & SON 
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O. Geny Sc Soils 

FLOKISTS 
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Larry' 


LARRY BAUMAN 
Sole Owner 

SODA SANDWICHES 

2005 Broad St. 


F^xjiie 6-7870 



M. B. A. SPECIAL 
Shoulder Bouquet . . $2.50 

“Alwaps Lovelp” 

325 Union Street Church at Sixth Ave. 


OUR MISSION 

Iji life is the continued production of Good Printing. Having the most 
rzodem type and equipment and devoting all of our efforts to this one 
phase of the printing business enables us to give you 

BETTER PRINTING : : BETTER SERVICE 



HERMITAGE PRINTING CO. 


138 Third Avenue, North 


;3K>. EARLY W. T. BERRY 

EARLY & BERRY 

FIRE, AUTO AND BOND 
INSURANCE 

179 Second Avenue, North 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

Martin - Rollow 


Joe Leftwich 

For the Latest in 

SUITS, HATS AND FURNISHINGS 
at 

General Shirt Stores, Inc. 

17-19 ARCADE 




